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THE NEW INTUITIONISM OF DR. RASHDALL AND 

DR. MOORE. 

IF we examine the worth of any action, we may do so from two 
points of view. We may take it simply as the cause of cer- 
tain results and valuable only in proportion to the value of these 
results ; or we may regard it as an end in itself, which may be the 
means to a further end, but which is valuable, none the less, inde- 
pendently of any such consequence. This distinction is recog- 
nised by alternative interpretations of the function of Ethics.. 
"Ethics is sometimes considered as an investigation of the true 
Moral laws or rational precepts of Conduct ; sometimes as an in- 
quiry into the nature of the Ultimate End of reasonable human 
action — the Good or ' True Good ' of man — and the method of ob- 
taining it." 1 *It is from this dual function that the great dis- 
tinction between different types of ethical theories arises. As Dr. 
Bertrand Russell, in an essay largely based on Dr. G. E. Moore's 
Principia Ethica, expresses it : " The m, ralist . . . being primarily 
concerned with conduct, tends fo become absorbed in means, to 
value the actions men ought to perform more than the ends which 
such actions serve." 2 The philosopher, on the other hand, " bent 
on the construction of a system, is inclined to simplify the facts 
unduly, to give them a symmetry which is fictitious, and to twist 
them into a form in which they can all be deduced from one or 
two general principles," 3 — principles which, as a rule, place value 
in the end sought rather than the means employed. It is to some 

1 Sidgwick : The Methods of Ethics, Introd. 5 2. 
'Philosophical Essays, p. 51. 
*Ibid., p. 50. 
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extent true that extreme views of this nature may be held with 
regard to the things that are good or bad, in themselves, and not 
merely on account of their effects, 1 but, none the less, the distinc- 
tion between an action that has intrinsic worth and one which is 
only a means to an end follows almost immediately upon the 
distinction between means and ends. We have only to look at the 
' end ' from a slightly different angle — as the result of a given 
act — to see that when we become ' absorbed in means ' we are con- 
fining our attention to the action by itself, whereas, when we look 
to the end, we emphasize the effects of which it is the cause, 
whether these correspond to 'proximate and intermediate pur- 
poses,' or to the ' ultimate ends of life.' 2 That all actions have 
this double significance as both means and ends is not in dispute. 
Where moralists disagree is in estimating the importance to be 
attached to each aspect of the action, the Formalist asserting that 
" the usefulness or f ruitlessness of the good will can neither add to 
nor take away from " 3 the intrinsic value of an action — that the 
end can never justify the means — while the utilitarian holds that 
good conduct is always " a means to other things which are good 
on their own account," 4 — that the means can only be justified by 
the end to which it leads. 

There seems to be so much to be said for both these theories, 
however, that it is not surprising that an attempt should be made 
to show that we are not forced to accept one to the exclusion of 
the other, but that the gulf between them can be bridged, and the 
best of both combined in a single theory. There may be, as Plato 
suggested, "another class of things which we value both for their 
own sake and for their results." 5 The New Intuitionism or Ideal 
Utilitarianism claims to be such an attempt. Dr. Moore and Dr. 
Rashdall aim at constructing a system which will unite the merits 
of Formalism and Utilitarianism, giving expression to the truth 
which each contains, and thus enabling us to reach a position from 
which, as Dr. Rashdall puts it, " we can no longer recognise an 

1 Op. cit., p. 50. 

'2 Ibid., p. 51. 

^ Kant, Fund. Princ. (Abbot), p. 10. 

•* Bertrand Russell, op. cit., p. 4. 

■S Republic, Bk. II, 357. 
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absolute distinction between means and ends," 1 but will be able 
to appreciate the importance of both. 

Either Formalism or Utilitarianism, taken by itself, must, if 
followed consistently, involve the denial of moral value to some- 
thing which we recognise as good. As Dr. Rashdall points out, 
Formalism gave us " reason to believe that the very choice of the 
right and rational course for its own sake was itself a good, and 
the greatest of all goods." 2 But, on the other hand, it seemed 
equally true that "the Utilitarians were right in saying that ac- 
tions are right or wrong according as they tend to promote or 
diminish universal well-being." 3 It would appear, however, to 
be necessary for them to admit, along with this assertion, the 
" impossibility of constructing a logically coherent system of ethics 
without the assumption that the reasonableness of an act is a 
sufficient ground for its being done;"* yet this admission seems 
untenable in view of the suggestion it contains of "the crude and 
absurd theory that the morality of an act can be determined 
apart from its consequences." 5 

Such an unsatisfactory jumble of conflicting views is sufficient 
by itself to make us recognise the truth of Dr. Moore's contention 
regarding this fundamental question of the comparative value of 
means and ends — that " to settle the one question is not the same 
thing as to settle the other," 6 that however complete an account 
we have given of the moral worth of the consequences of an act, 
our task is not finished unless we have also explained its intrinsic 
goodness, and, conversely, that to show a means to be good in 
itself is not enough — we must also explain the value of the end 
to which it leads. Ethical theories in the main seem to be one- 
sided: moralists do not realise that the questions with which 
they have to deal are such that it is impossible to consider either 
means or ends as valuable in abstraction from each other. 

It would naturally follow that an action can no longer be properly 

1 Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. I, p. 94. 

2 Ibid., p. 100. 
8 Ibid., p. 100. 
*Ibid., p. 101. 
• Ibid., p. 216. 

« Principia Ethica, p. 24. 
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regarded as having a double aspect — that its consequences can no 
longer be distinguished from the end to which they are the means. 
Both writers, however, seem to retain the distinction, though they 
no longer hold that it is absolute. The demand for the recogni- 
tion of intrinsic value is to some extent justifiable. "A correct 
answer to any of [the questions of morality] involves both judg- 
ments of what is good in itself and causal judgments." 1 "Be- 
cause no act can be good or bad without reference to consequences, 
it does not follow that its morality depends wholly upon these 
consequences." 2 " Some means may no doubt have no value 
beyond conducing to a further end; but many, nay most, of the 
acts which do conduce to further ends have a value (positive or 
negative) of their own." 3 As soon as the admission of intrinsic 
value is thus combined with the Utilitarian doctrine of extrinsic 
value, however, the question of how the two sets of values are 
related arises. Is it not possible that the value of the act may 
always exceed that of its results or vice versa? Is; there not in 
any case the risk of conflict between one value and another? 
"Which is the worse ... so much suffering [due to speaking 
the truth] ... or so much untruthfulness ? " 4 Here there seems 
to be an opposition between the intrinsic and extrinsic value of 
truth-telling, and the only solution is to take both as elements which 
go to make up the goodness or badness of the act. There may 
be a conflict between them — " It remains true that truth is good, 
and speaking an untruth an evil ; but like other goods truth may 
have to give way to greater goods ; lying is always an evil, but 
it may be the less of two evils." 5 This position is not simply 
a re-statement of the possibility that the law of veracity may clash 
with another moral law, a criticism to which the old Intuitionism 
of course lay open. What seems to be indicated is a relation of 
compatibility or incompatibility — of mutual support or mutual 
opposition — between the extrinsic and the intrinsic values of an 
action. 

1 Op. cit., p. 24. 

2 Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. I, p. 96. 

3 Ibid., p. 97. 
*Ibid., p. 92. 
5 Ibid. 
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Such a theory assumes that the value of means is commensur- 
able with the value of ends — that the two can represent as it 
were different positions — positive or negative — in a quantitatively 
similar series. But this is to ignore and conceal the really vital 
question at issue between Utilitarian and Formalist — whether 
means or ends are to be the criterion of value, not because one 
or the other is more valuable in a given case, but because one is 
always qualitatively superior in value. Even if the 'paradox' 
that "the value of such a whole [composed of parts good, bad 
and indifferent] bears no regular proportion to the sum of the 
values of its parts," 1 considered independently, be admitted, we 
seem no nearer a reconciliation of Utilitarianism and Formalism 
on this issue. It is still necessary to show that intrinsic value 
is such that it can be added to or subtracted from extrinsic value 
and vice versa. Otherwise it may equally well be held that be- 
fore an action could have any value as a whole each of its aspects, 
though qualitatively distinct, must have positive moral value. 
The whole may be such that all its parts must contribute to its 
worth — it may not be possible to obtain a really valuable whole 
by taking the surplus of the positive value of one part over the 
negative value of another. A single part of negative value — or 
even an indifferent element — might unconditionally destroy the 
value of the whole. 

In spite of this admission of intrinsic value, however, both 
writers seem to draw more from Utilitarian than from Formalisfic 
sources. When Dr. Rashdall, for example, following Sidgwick, 
specially distinguishes the three axioms of Prudence, Benevo- 
lence and Equity, and further describes them as possessing "the 
clearness and definiteness and freedom from self-contradiction 
which other alleged intuitions so conspicuously lack," 2 it might 
appear that he was about to emphasize the Intuitional aspect of 
the theory. But this is not really the case, for almost imme- 
diately he declares that " the acceptance of these axioms does not 
make in favour of the kind of Intuitionism which it is the object 
of this chapter to examine; for these are precisely the axioms 

1 Principia Ethica, p. 27. 

2 Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. I, p. 90. 
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upon which Utilitarianism itself is based." 1 These axioms do 
not in fact help to incorporate a genuine intuitional element in the 
new theory. They can only guide us in the application of 
knowledge we have already gained in some other way. It may 
be self evident that " I ought (where it does not collide with the 
greater good of another) to promote my own greatest good, that 
I ought to prefer a greater good on the whole to a lesser, and 
that I ought to regard the good of one man as of equal intrinsic 
value with the like good of anyone else." 2 But I can only do 
this if I already know what good is, and this the axioms do not 
tell me. Knowledge of what is good must apparently be derived, 
not from the intrinsic prudence, benevolence, or justice, but from 
the consequences of an act and its " tendency to promote a univer- 
sal good." 3 There may be self-evident value in justice for its 
own sake; but I can only act justly if I know what results will 
follow my action, and this knowledge involves an appeal to the 
consequences which is essentially Utilitarian in character. 

Similarly in Dr. Rashdall's definition of Ideal Utilitarianism 4 
no suggestion is made of any intuitive element, and the same 
holds of his illustrations of " how the moral judgments implied 
by the special virtues, and in particular by those which are prima 
facie most unutilitarian, are explainable upon the supposition that 
all moral judgments are ultimately judgments as to the value of 
ends." 8 What has already been noticed in connection with the 
principle of veracity, holds equally of the section on suicide, for 
example. The conclusion is that the consequences are the final 
court of appeal. There is nothing in the difficulty we find in 
explaining such acts as suicide, to make us doubt that, although 
morality ultimately rests on judgments of value, and such judg- 
ments may approve action taken at the dictates of a feeling, 
still "no moral judgment can be considered final in which the 
moral Reason has not contemplated all the foreseeable conse- 
quences of an action before passing its judgment of value." 6 

i Op. cit., p. 91. 
2 Ibid., p. I85. 
s Ibid., p. 91. 
*Ibid., p. 184. 
6 Ibid., p. 184. 
6 Ibid., p. 213. 
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Dr. Moore's account of expediency is similarly based on a 
Utilitarian principle. " Our ' duty ' is merely that which will be 
a means to the best possible, and the expedient, if it is really ex- 
pedient, must be just the same. We cannot distinguish them by 
saying that the former is something which we ought to do, 
whereas of the latter we cannot say we ' ought '." 1 The distinc- 
tion between duty and expediency is held to be invalid. " What- 
ever is expedient is always also a duty, and whatever is a duty 
is always also expedient." 2 "The only fundamental distinction 
is between what is good in itself, and what is good as a means, 
the latter of which implies the former." 3 Thus both duty and 
expediency must be defined as means to good, though both may 
be also ends in themselves. It is, however, only if they are 
already means to goods that they seem to be recognised as pos- 
sible ends in themselves. But thus to deny the distinction be- 
tween duty and expediency is not only to reduce to a mere 
question of words one of the central doctrines of Intuitionism, 
but also to invalidate even the qualified admission of intrinsic 
value which we have already noticed in Dr. Rashdall. For an 
action which has any value in itself must to that extent be right, 
irrespective of any question of expediency. 

But there is a further distinction between Formalism and Util- 
itarianism which demands notice before we can adequately decide 
how much New Intuitionism incorporates of what is vital to 
either. If we consider in particular the opposition between 
Rationalism and Hedonism, we find that each of them, as well 
as selecting one aspect of an action as that in which alone its 
value resides, offers an account of the supreme good in terms of 
which that value must be estimated. Corresponding to the value 
of means we have the sanctity of the moral law based on a priori 
judgment of Reason — the worth of our actions "cannot .lie any- 
where but in the principle of the will without regard to the ends 
which can be attained by the action." 4 Hence it follows that 
" Moral conceptions cannot be obtained by abstraction from any 

iPrincipia Ethica, p. 167. 

2 Ethics (Home University Library), p. 172. 

8 Principia Ethica, p. 168. 

« Kant: Fund. Princ. (Abbot), p. 16. 
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empirical, and therefore merely contingent knowledge." 1 Hedon- 
ism, on the other hand, finds a peculiar relation between 'pleasure' 
and 'good'. The value of an action is to be calculated simply 
in terms of the pleasure or pain which can be attained by its 
performance. Further, the hedonist, from the nature of the 
theory, must base his judgments of moral value on empirical 
evidence. "According to the [utilitarian] doctrine, right and 
wrong, as well as truth and false-hood, are questions of obser- 
vation and experience." 2 There is as close a connection between 
utilitarianism in morals and empiricism of the J. S. Mill type in 
metaphysics, as between Kant's ' good will ' in ethics and the doc- 
trine of a priori judgments of reason. 

We must ask, then, what. attitude New Intuitionism adopts on 
this question of the supreme good and the method by which, it 
is to be apprehended. It seems clear in the first place that, as 
far as the Rationalist criterion of ' good ' is concerned, the deci- 
sion that the authority of the moral law may be over-ruled by 
other considerations, empirical in nature, means that that criterion 
is virtually discarded. We are no longer able to define the su- 
preme good as the good that conforms to moral law. We cannot 
pronounce acts to be right or wrong simply in the light of an 
a priori standard of value. While it is admitted that " in the 
judgments as to the value of different kinds of good we en- 
counter a priori or immediate deliverances of the moral conscious- 
ness of precisely that kind to which the term Intuition is com- 
monly applied," 8 it is none the less held that this is not enough. 
" It is the essence of Intuitionism to suppose that rules of action 
— statements not of what ought to be, but of what we ought to 
do — are in the same sense intuitively certain. . . . These judg- 
ments are not self-evident and cannot be taken as ethical prem- 
ises, since . . . they are capable of being confirmed or refuted 
by an investigation of causes and effects."* This, we are told, 
is a great advance. " The moment the intuitive or a priori truth 
is put in this new form, the irrationality and unworkableness of 

i Op. cit., p. 28. 

2 Mill : Utilitarianism, Chap. I. 

s Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. I, pp. 01 f. 

*Principia Ethica, pp. 148-9. 
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the old intuitional system disappears. We are not forbidden to 
calculate consequences. Certainly we must trace the bearing of 
an act upon universal Well-being; but in our eiSai/jtovia, truth- 
speaking, or rather the truth-speaking and truth-loving charac- 
ter, finds a place." x But this is a meagre concession — instead of 
the old Intuitionism which was " supposed to lay down invariable 
rules of conduct," we have intuitions which "relate to ends, to 
the relative value of different elements in human well-being." 2 
These elements include both intrinsic and extrinsic values — the 
relation between which is apparently to be intuitively determined 
in individual judgments of value, and not in accordance with 
universal unconditional principles. 

But New Intuitionism, while discarding the supreme good of 
Rationalism, is no readier to define good in Hedonistic terms. 
Dr. Rashdall and Dr. Moore are equally emphatic in their oppo- 
sition to the identification of the pleasant and the good. Util- 
itarians are " wrong in thinking that the Well-being of a rational 
creature consists simply in pleasure, and in pleasure measured 
quantitatively." 3 " There is no meaning in saying that pleasure 
is good unless good is something different from pleasure."* 
" What I wish to maintain is that even consciousness of pleasure 
is not the sole good. That, indeed, it is absurd so to regard it. 
. . . The supposition [that it is so] is due to a neglect of the 
same distinctions which have encouraged the careless assertion 
that pleasure is the sole good." 5 The pleasure-pain criterion 
with the 'comprehensive formula' 8 it offers, is as definitely re- 
jected as the intuitionist's unconditioned good. 

It is natural, therefore, to ask what New Intuitionism proposes 
to substitute for the ' supreme goods ' it has thus abandoned. The 
answer to this question seems most readily to be found in the 
light of the new criterion of moral value which the theory sug- 
gests. Moral judgments are not based on a single standard of 

1 Theory of Good and Evik, p. 92. 

2 Ibid., p. 91. 

s Ibid., p. 100. 

* Principle, Ethica, p. 14. 

B Ibid., p. 91. 

6 Cf. J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism, Chap. I. 
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goodness but on the relative importance assigned, first, to the 
extrinsic values respectively, and, second, to the different elements 
which may be included in extrinsic value. Leaving aside in- 
trinsic value, meantime, we have, it would appear, a series of 
goods, none complete or final in itself, which may possibly be 
the results of a given act. Both pleasure and goodness are 
recognised in this series, though neither is allowed to rank su- 
preme. " We can give no account of ' the good ' without break- 
ing it up into various 'goods';" 1 — goods which may include 
"knowledge, culture, enjoyment of beauty, intellectual activity of 
all kinds, and the emotions connected with these things," 2 as 
well as virtue and pleasure. From an apparently indefinite va- 
riety of such goods, some higher and some lower, — though it is 
difficult to see what this distinction actually means — it is impos- 
sible to select any one good as supreme. Different goods, and 
different combinations of goods — must be allowed to compete 
with one another, and that good, or combination of goods, which, 
for the time being at least, seems to have most value, ought to 
be chosen. 

There is, however, the further complication that certain things 
are good in themselves, and that this intrinsic goodness must be 
recognised and allowed for before our value-judgment can be 
complete. " In each case we must decide which is of the greatest 
worth — the speaking of truth ... or the life which my lie will 
save, the injustice that it will prevent. . . ." 8 We seem to be 
left with the enormously difficult problem of deciding the value 
of an action, regarded as possibly both intrinsically good (or 
bad) and good (or bad) as a means to a variety of other things, 
without having any defined standard of what is good. 

It is true that these various goods are not always regarded as 
entirely independent. " No one element in the good can be un- 
affected by the relation into which it is brought in the conscious- 
ness of the person enjoying it with the other elements in that 
good. . . . The ideal end or good for man is not a number of 

i Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. I, p. 220. 
2 Ibid., p. 191. 
s Ibid., p. 194. 
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goods lying side by side . . . but a particular kind of life in 
which various elements are harmoniously combined." 1 Such a 
harmonious blending however seems to be inconsistent with a 
much more fundamental doctrine of New Intuitionism explicitly 
stated by Dr. Moore, namely that ' good ' is indefinable. Further, 
it seems impossible to expect to reach this 'ideal' — the whole 
which is to combine individual goods as its parts — unless we 
have some knowledge of its nature. If the various ' goods ' are 
really elements in or parts of ' the good ', we must maintain that, 
while knowledge of the whole implies knowledge of the part, it 
is equally true that knowledge of the part implies knowledge of 
the whole. The two may interact on and condition one another, 
but neither can precede the other. "{The ideal moral judg- 
ment," says Dr. Rashdall, " implies a conception of the ideal good 
for society as a whole, but we could have no ideal of what is 
good for society as a whole unless we had a power of pronounc- 
ing that this or that moment of conscious life is good or bad." 2 
In this analysis, however, the emphasis is thrown on the particu- 
lar judgment. We are expected to distinguish individual ' goods ' 
as elements in 'the good' without any principle by which to 
recognise them, not only as separate entities, but as each and all 
related to ' the good '. We are given no conception whatever of 
the moral ideal by which our particular judgments have to be 
" progressively corrected." s As Dr. Rashdall himself points 
out, the whole is more than the sum of its parts,* and this ' more ' 
must, it would seem, be known, before the parts can be recog- 
nised as such and adequately interpreted, 

On this point Dr. Moore reaches a similar conclusion to that 
of Pr. Rashdall, except that he, with greater consistency, makes 
no attempt to introduce such a unifying principle or ideal. For 
him the 'ideal' is merely that which is good in itself in a high 
degree. His thesis is that 'good' is indefinable, though 'that 
which is good ' is not. " Nobody can foist upon us such an axiom 

1 Op. cit., p. 220. 

2 Ibid., p. 96. 
8 Ibid., p. 96. 
*Ibid., p. 220. 
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as that ' Pleasure is the only good ' or that ' The good is the de- 
sired.'" 1 'Good' is a simple notion, indivisible and unanalys- 
able. But nothing which is not ' complex ' can be defined — can 
have its real nature described. Therefore ' good ' cannot be de- 
fined. All we can do is to discover the good, 'that which is 
good,' — the substantive, not the adjective, — by finding out to what 
other substantives the adjective 'good' will apply. Once this is 
done, we may further discover other adjectives that will apply 
to the same substantive. " It may be full of pleasure ... it may 
be intelligent: and if these two adjectives are really part of its 
definition, then it will certainly be true, that pleasure and intelli- 
gence are good " 2 — but not that either of them can be substituted 
for good. We thus reach a position from which we can recognise 
certain ' goods,' but can never get any nearer knowing what ' the 
good ' is. As soon as we try to define it, we find ourselves com- 
mitting the ' naturalistic fallacy ' of defining a thing otherwise than 
by analysing it into its parts. 

By thus abandoning alike the a priori categorical imperative and 
the pleasure-pain formula, and offering nothing in exchange, New 
Intuitionism compels us to view every act as an isolated unit and 
to decide every issue as it arises simply on its own merits. But 
some guiding principle behind the separate events and decisions 
of our moral life — some independent standard by which to judge 
the merit or demerit of alternative lines of conduct — seems to be 
required. Such a criterion, however, demands a knowledge of 
what is good not in this or that situation only, but in all situa- 
tions. Without such knowledge, we seem to be driven in the 
direction of ethical scepticism. As Dr. Bertrand Russell points 
out: "No such general proposition [regarding what is good] can 
be proved by .considering the meaning of 'good,' and no such gen- 
eral proposition can be arrived at empirically from experience, 
since we do not know the whole of what does exist, nor yet of 
what has existed or will exist." s New Intuitionism, accord- 
ingly, as we have seen, abandons the attempt to reach any such 

i Principia Ethica, p. 7. 

2 Ibid., p. 9. 

3 Philosophical Essays, p. 11. 
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general proposition. As far as any permanent standard or de- 
fined principle is concerned we seem unable on this view to avoid 
the conclusion that, except in particular situations, "complete 
suspense of judgment in this matter is the only rational attitude." 1 
We can arrive at no philosophic theory of 'the good' either in 
itself or in relation to human life. 

But from the practical point of view New Intuitionism is still 
open to the criticism that, unless it can show us the method by 
which we are to recognise and deal with different ' goods ', it has 
not solved the problem of what is right even in particular situa- 
tions. In other words, the question, What ought we to do? 
still demands an answer. In view of the combination of intrinsic 
and extrinsic values in the new theory, it would be expected that ( 
the intrinsic value of the various goods is to be intuitively appre- 
hended, in accordance with Formalistic teaching. This is to some 
extent the case — " Nobody supposes that, when I see a man 
sticking a knife into another, it is necessary for me to calculate 
the effect of the act upon the lives of all human beings, present 
and future, before I condemn the proceeding. I say at once, 
' This pain is bad : therefore the infliction of it is wrong.' " 2 But 
a further complication arises when we are told that it is not only 
intrinsic value that is intuitively known, — that while " the intui- 
tions of the Intuitionist disregard consequences; ours relate pre- 
cisely to the value of different kinds of consequence." 8 But this 
does not help us when we remember that all intuitions — presum- 
ably of extrinsic as well as intrinsic values — are subject to revi- 
sion in the light of a fuller knowledge of extrinsic value which is 
not intuitively apprehended at all. " There would be little objec- 
tion to the claims which the Intuitionist makes for his intuitions, 
if only he would admit that they are subject to appeal, ... a con- 
scientia male informata ad conscientiam melius informandam." * 
But here the empirical methods of Utilitarianism seem to have the 
last word. " To ask what kind of actions we ought to perform, 

i Op. cit., p. is. 

2 Theory of Good and Evil, p. 94. 

3 Ibid., p. 92. 
*Ibid., p. 95. 
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or what kind of conduct is right, is to ask what kind of effects 
such action and conduct will produce," and "the question what 
things are related as causes to that which is good in itself . . . 
can only be answered by . . . the method of empirical investiga- 
tion." 1 Our intuitions, it would seem, are untrustworthy guides, 
only of temporary use till more adequate information can be ob- 
tained. They are, however, better than nothing — " it is not the 
existence or even the relative and partial validity of such judg- 
ments that is disputed, so much as their finality." 2 

Apart from the failure of such an argument to reconcile the in- 
tuitive and empirical methods, it seems open to the criticism that, 
unless we have some standard by which to judge them, the attempt 
to estimate the value of the consequences of an act is doomed to 
failure. It seems to require us to trace an infinite causal series 
before we can fully determine the value of a single act. If each 
act is to be treated as a separate problem and judged, in the end, 
by its consequences, we cannot avoid the necessity of either post- 
poning judgment upon it till we can examine all its complex and 
far-reaching results, or of running the risk of doing what will 
afterwards be discovered to have been wrong. It is useless to 
argue that we must limit our scouting to the foreseeable conse- 
quences, for, having no standard by which to judge them, we must 
consider them, in turn, in the light of more remote effects, at pres- 
ent unknown, of which they will be the causes. At the best we 
must always have an uneasy doubt that some result will appear 
unexpectedly, to destroy the value of our act. At the worst we 
shall either refuse to do anything at all for fear of what the conse- 
quences may be, or else we shall go to the opposite extreme and be 
ready to embark on any course of action, however reckless, in the 
belief that as we cannot tell what an act will involve, it does not 
very much matter what we do. The attempt to base our moral life 
on a series of isolated judgments seems to lead to disaster. It is 
useless to regulate our conduct by the knowledge that various 
things may to some extent and in some circumstances be good — 
we must try to tell wherein their actual goodness lies. The task 

i Principia Ethica, p. 146. 

2 Theory of Good and Evil, p. 95. 
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of Ethics, rightly viewed, would seem to be to discover what ' the 
good' is. To give up this task as hopeless is not to solve the 
ethical problem but to shirk it on the ground that it is insoluble. 

It may, indeed, be urged that all human activity, intellectual 
as well as moral, is handicapped by lack of knowledge of what is 
really good in any sphere. Our inability to foresee the conse- 
quences of our actions may lead to a view of life as " purposive 
without foresight." " The individual investigator and thinker 
works in the dark, as it were. He does not know the place which 
his work occupies in the chain of development, at least not the re- 
lation it bears to future events. It may give rise to new problems 
and new notions in other minds, but he cannot foretell their na- 
ture." 1 The answer to this argument, in the intellectual sphere, 
is that the thinker does have some knowledge of the direction in 
which he intends to go. He has before him some ideal, however 
vaguely defined, which acts as a regulating and controlling force. 
He recognises that one thing will be useful and another useless 
according as it helps or hinders him to achieve the end he has in 
view. Similarly, it might be argued, there is for each of us a 
moral ideal, or standard of goodness, by which every action must 
be judged. The unifying feature present in all ' goods ' — pleas- 
ure, virtue, culture and the like — is simply the contribution that 
each of them makes to the attainment of this ideal. Any such 
view, however, is incompatible with New Intuitionism. "We 
could give no intelligible account of the good," says Dr. Rashdall, 
" except by regarding it as a combination of goods." 2 But we 
have seen reason to believe that, just for this very reason, New 
Intuitionism gives us no intelligible account of ' the good ' at all, 
but leaves us to regard it as a vague, shadowy something-we- 
know-not-what. The question arises, therefore, whether the view 
that ' the good ' is a combination of ' goods ' can be justified, and, 
if so, in what way. 

Dr. Moore's treatment of the subject, with its emphasis on the 
" naturalistic fallacy," raises at the outset questions regarding the 
nature of judgment and definition which make his ethical theory 

1 Paulsen, Introduction to Philosophy, p. 204. 

2 Theory of Good and Evil, p. 220. 
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clearly dependent on his more general philosophical position. Dr. 
Rashdall, on the other hand, expressly postpones his discussion of 
the relation of metaphysics and morals, on the ground that " the 
controversies which range round the words ' Utilitarianism ' and 
' Intuitionism ' can be understood and discussed almost without 
reference to metaphysical problems." 1 Yet in the same sentence 
he recognises the need for relating ethics to metaphysics — "the 
ultimate question of Moral Philosophy — the meaning and nature 
of the ideas ' good,' ' right,' ' duty ' — is after all the ultimate ques- 
tion of all Philosophy, and involves all the others." 2 And, again, 
"it is impossible that our views on the ultimate problems of 
Ethics should not be influenced by our attitude towards Reality as 
a whole, or that our view of Reality as a whole should not be in- 
fluenced by our attitude towards Morality." 3 

Despite the similarity of their ethical theories, the metaphysics 
of Dr. Rashdall and Dr. Moore show a wide divergence, the 
one tending more or less to an idealistic, the other to a realistic 
position. Leaving aside, therefore, the question of how far it is 
possible for the same ethical theory to harmonise with different 
metaphysical positions at all, we may enquire whether idealism or 
realism in metaphysics is the more appropriate correlate of New 
Intuitionism in Ethics. Since the relation of metaphysics and 
ethics cannot be one-sided, the ethical implications of the one be- 
ing as important as the metaphysical implications of the other, we 
should expect to find that the ethics which corresponds to realism 
or idealism, whichever is most in harmony with New Intuitionism, 
should show a close parallel to the ethical theory itself. 

We may consider, in the first place, the doctrine of the objec- 
tivity of good, on which great stress is laid both by Dr. Rashdall 
and Dr. Moore. " One and the same action cannot be both right 
and wrong," and in asserting its Tightness or wrongness we are not 
" merely making an assertion about some man's feelings or opin- 
ions." 4 "It remains true . . . that the moral judgment pos- 

i Op. cit., Preface, p. vi. 

2 Ibid., Preface, p. vi. 

» Ibid., Vol. II, p. 193. 

* Dt. G. E. Moore, Ethics, p. 132. 
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sesses a universality of objectivity which cannot be ascribed to 
mere sensations or to the judgments of perception founded upon 
them. . . . The very heart of our moral conviction is that there 
is something which every rational being, in so far as he is rational, 
must recognise as intrinsically right, that that something must be 
the same for all persons under the same conditions, and cannot be 
dependent upon the subjective caprice of particular persons." 1 
This, as Dr. Rashdall points out, is in clear conflict with any sen- 
sationalist or Empiricist theory of knowledge. But he would 
further hold that an Idealist metaphysics harmonises with it. " A 
position much more favourable to a cordial acceptance of moral 
objectivity is reached when, from admitting the activity of mind 
in the recognition of the objects of our knowledge, we pass on to 
the view that these objects exist only for mind and have no reality 
of their own apart from mind." 2 

Belief in the objectivity of good, however, seems to harmonise 
with a realistic as well as with an idealistic metaphysics. This 
is particularly clear in the case of Dr. Moore's treatment of the re- 
lations of the beautiful and the good and of his view of aesthetic 
value. " It has been even more commonly supposed that the 
beautiful may be defined as that which produces certain effects 
upon our feelings ; and the conclusion which follows from this — 
namely, that judgments of taste are merely subjective . . . has 
very frequently been drawn." 8 "The question, whether [a 
thing] is truly beautiful or not, depends upon the objective ques- 
tion, whether the whole [of which it is an essential element] is or 
is not truly good, and does not depend upon the question whether 
it would or would not excite particular feelings in particular per- 
sons." 4 Dr. Moore's ideals — the pleasures of human intercourse 
and the enjoyment of beautiful objects — depend for their validity 
on a realistic theory that not only affirms direct perception of 
sense-objects, modified, it may be, by the possibility of error, but 
also claims an equal, independent objectivity for moral and aes- 
thetic values. 

1 Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. I, p. 151. 

2 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 197-8. 
s Principia Ethica, p. 201. 
*Ibid., p. 201. 
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Further, the view that good is objective agrees with the account 
of "the realistic implications of the types of action involved in 
the pursuit of the ethical and aesthetic ideals " as described from 
the metaphysical standpoint. The objective character of the evil 
and ugliness which exist in the world is recognised. " In combat- 
ing ugliness [the artist] feels himself to be combating no mere 
psychic state either of his own or of another consciousness." 
" Buddha and Christ, Luther and Lincoln were actuated by a 
flamingly vivid perception of the evil about them. . . . They were 
neither sentimentalists nor optimists, but realists, imbued 
with a grim and poignant appreciation of actualities." 1 Along 
with this emphasis on the objectivity of evil — and presumably also 
of good — in the material world, there is an " equal necessity for 
all creators to recognise the subsistential reality of the ideals them- 
selves of goodness and beauty." " Beauty and goodness are the 
permanent possibilities of enjoyment as truth is the permanent 
possibility of apprehension." 2 This approximates very closely to 
Dr. Moore's statement of the " ultimate and fundamental truth of 
Moral Philosophy,"—" that it is only for the sake of these things 
[pleasure of human intercourse and enjoyment of beautiful ob- 
jects] — in order that as much of them as possible may at some 
time exist — that any one can be justified in performing any public 
or private duty." 3 

But the closeness of the relation of realism in metaphysics to 
New Intuitionism in Ethics is further illustrated by two principles 
emphasized by Dr. Moore as the " principle of isolation " and the 
" principle of organic wholes," respectively. Here no idealist in- 
terpretation seems possible. 'Good,' we are told, is like yellow; 
simple, unanalysable and therefore indefinable. Now it may be 
true that yellow is simple and ultimate — that it just means yellow 
and nothing else whatever. It may also be true that everything 
which is yellow does not mean the same thing as yellow. But it 
does not follow that yellow is indefinable unless we deny it all 

iMind, April, igai (N.S. Vol.. 30, No. 118), "The Ethical and Aesthetic 
Implications of Realism," by W. P. Montague and H. H. Parkhurst, pp. 174-5. 
2 Ibid., p. 176. 
s Principia Ethica, p. 189. 
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subjective character and also hold that it cannot be defined in 
terms of its relations to ourselves or even to other colours and 
other objects generally. It is just because of similar insistence 
on the objective nature of ' good ' that it also is held to be inde- 
finable, and the consequent difficulty of knowing what is 'the 
good ' arises. As Dr. Bertrand Russell points out, " My Good is 
a phrase capable of many different meanings." x The egoist, for 
example, will hold that it " must always be an agent's positive 
duty to do what is best for himself . . . what will conduce most 
to his own ' perfection,' or his own salvation, or his own ' self- 
realisation.' " 2 The utilitarian will point to the general good; 
others to the law of loving our neighbor as ourselves, and so 
forth. Thus there is an endless series of competing ideals, each 
claiming to embody ' the good '. But, none of them can really do 
so, according to New Intuitionism, for each and all have a per- 
sonal relation, more or less intimate, to the individual and hi& 
experience. By the principle of isolation, however, anything so 
related cannot be known to be good until it has been considered 
in complete abstraction. " In order to arrive at a correct de- 
cision [on the .question of what things have intrinsic value] it is 
necessary to consider what things are such that, if they existed 
by themselves, in absolute isolation, we should yet judge their 
existence to be good." 3 We are thus led to the conclusion that 
' the good ' must exist altogether apart from human thought, feel- 
ing or will. 

The position of idealism, even as interpretated by Dr. Rashdall, 4 
is essentially opposed to such a view. Everything, it would ob- 
ject, seems to involve so much beyond itself that it could have no 
value at all in isolation. Dr. Moore's own ideals, except on a 
realist interpretation, imply more than mere states of consciousness 
and demand the existence of beings with instincts and nervous sys- 
tems similar to our own. Objects, it may be held, are valuable to 
us mainly because of their relations, and not simply because oi 

1 Philosophical Essays, p. 41. 

2 Dr. G. E. Moore, Ethics, p. 229. 

3 Principia Ethica, p. 187. 

4 Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. II. 
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their isolated existence. If value is to be assigned to things in 
isolation only, it would seem as if everything must have the same 
value. So long as it remains isolated it cannot be compared with 
anything else. Strictly speaking, it cannot even be related to the 
individual for whom it is valuable. Having isolated all objects, 
and having no standard by which to judge them except an unde- 
finable 'good,' we cannot apparently ascribe to them any value 
whatever. 

The principle of isolation, however, depends on the more fun- 
damental doctrine of ' organic unities '. " The part of a valuable 
whole retains exactly the same value when it is, as when it is 
not, a part of that whole. If it had value under other circum- 
stances, its value is not any greater, when it is part of a far 
more valuable whole ; and if it had no value by itself, it has none 
still, however great be that of the whole of which it now forms 
a part." 1 This, of course, must be maintained if it is to be 
held that a part may be valued in isolation. Dr. Moore, how- 
ever, uses it also to distinguish between " means to " and " part 
of" the whole. Parts are such that they remain equally valu- 
able with or without the whole; means have no meaning or sig- 
nificance apart from the end to which they lead. Such a distinc- 
tion, however, seems to be meaningless except on a basis of 
realism. It implies some theory of external relations which do 
not affect the nature or the value of the objects related. For 
the Idealist, however, the very idea of part implies a given re- 
lation to the whole and a mutual dependence and interaction be- 
tween the two. A part without a whole is an impossibility — it 
is no longer a part, and its value being dependent on its rela- 
tion to the whole must be correspondingly altered. From this it 
would follow that the value of the ' elements ' which go to com- 
pose the ' complex whole ' or good, cannot be determined apart 
from knowledge of ' the good ' itself. Their value as means can 
be estimated only in the light of a known end: their value as 
parts in relation to a known whole. In other words, ' goods ' can 
only be known in proportion as ' the good ' is known — we are 
1 Principia Ethica, p. 30. 
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brought back to the very position which it is the thesis of New 
Intuitionism to deny. 

But if the implications of New Intuitionism, as expressed in 
the principles of isolation and of organic wholes, are incompatible 
with an Idealist philosophy, they are simply extensions, on 
Realist lines, of the theory of the objectivity of good. Ethical 
and aesthetic ideals would remain unaltered even if there were 
no one to perceive them, in the same way that, for the Realist, 
the number 7 is a prime number, always equal to 5 -f- 2, irrespec- 
tive of the existence of any percipient mind, and was neither 
created by nor dependent on the individual discovering or know- 
ing it, but existed as much the day before Pythagoras's theory of 
numbers as did America the day before Columbus arrived there. 
This is closely analogous to the doctrine of the non-essential 
character of relations as is expressed in the principle of isola- 
tion. Similarly, " as permanent possibilities of apprehension have 
a nature and structure that is quite independent of whether or not 
they are actually perceived, so equally the permanent possibilities 
of enjoyment have a nature and structure that is quite inde- 
pendent of whether they are realised." 1 The ethical implica- 
tions of Realism in metaphysics thus seem to be almost identical 
with the conclusions of New Intuitionism, on the question of ' the 
good'. It is explicitly recognised that we must decide what is 
right for each situation considered in and by itself — that we must 
abandon the search for an ideal 'good,' and content ourselves 
with a series of transient and fluctuating " specific ideals " em- 
pirically discovered. There are, it is true, eternal truths " whose 
status is independent of their recognition by any mind divine or 
human," yet, when it comes to a practical decision, " the truths 
of essence are as difficult to discover as the truths of existence, 
and the realist's assurance of the absoluteness of duty is in no 
way incompatible with a dubiousness as to what is his specific duty 
in a given situation." 2 

J. G. Riddell. 
University of Edinburgh. 

1 Mind, loc. cit., p. 176. 
* Ibid., pp. 182-3. 



